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grain, salt, French sugar and kola nuts are among the chief staples. The Emir and
his officers occupy a good deal of ground in the southern part of the town, where
the Emir's quarters are surrounded by a wall twenty-five feet high. The Fulani
dominate the southern quarters and the Hausa the northern as well as the south-
west. On the north-west edge of the houses are the Nupe and Yoruba quarters.
There have been many changes since the British occupied Kano in 1903, but
space-limits prevent our giving much time to their description. The first quarters
occupied by the British were at Nassarawa; and the new township to the cast has
no defensive wall, but a belt, 1,200 feet wide, of open ground surrounds the new
town for defensive purposes. New administration and military buildings occupy the
north-east quarter; while the central part is the scene of vast markets for local
products, brought in by rafl today. For instance, kola nuts arrive in large quantities
in December. Kano is also a great centre for skins from all this portion of Africa.
Camels and asses bring in a large part of the 150,000 tons of peanuts a year for
which Kano is famed. In the north-west of the new town is a "gridiron" of streets
where the foreign clerks have congregated.
Thus Kano illustrates the type of town life which is common
throughout much of the primitive part of the world to this clay. There
are many parallels with European cities; for instance, the open spaces
inside the walls were common in early medieval walled cities in Europe,
though they were filled with slums later. So also the growth round
a hill fort is very common in early towns, as well as the crude sewage
arrangements, the moat round the wall, etc. The development of a
new town outside the old is not unknown in Europe, though generally
the new quarters submerge the old, as we shall sec. Carcassonne
gives us a parallel of old and new towns side by side. Salisbury and
old Sarurn in England are of the same type. The use of the gridiron
plan for the new quarters is all too common in modern occidental cities.
The wide use of mud is in part the result of the environment, since
the long dry period enables such houses to last much longer than they
would in rainier northern climates.
Pekin will serve as our example of a very large and important
oriental city. It has developed under temperate conditions in a gigantic
deltaic plain, in the north of the greatest concentration of human
beings on this planet (Fig. 59). It is larger and much more complex
than the previous example, yet it is rather difficult to show the special
reasons which led to the early evolution of this huge city. The plain
of the Hoang-Ho covers about 80,000 square miles; and one might
have expected the chief city, to develop on the river where it enters
the plain, or in the centre of the plain, or where the river enters the sea.
However, as early as 723 B.C. a town of "Chi" occupied the site of
Pekin. It is true that around A.D. 960 the chief city of the plain was
at Kaifeng near where the river enters the delta lands; but in the